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mittedly incapable of a statement he knew to be untrustworthy, may 
be treated, what tenderness is due to a volume whose sole object is to 
injure if possible a great reputation, to drag low the noblest reach 
humanity has yet made, a great poet ? 

Mr. Lounsbury objects very seriously to Browning's "liberty of ex- 
pression which approaches lawlessness." Now among scholars, Mr. Louns- 
bury's nickname is, "the Apostle of Lawlessness." What a turning 
of tables is here! But there is a difference. Browning's lawlessness is 
the laboring of a full and great mind struggling to convey profound 
meanings to small minds; Mr. Lounsbury's lawlessness is the attempt to 
drag all life and all literature to the level where it can be the possession 
of the least-trained intelligence. The author of the volume does not 
in the least mind writing a sentence which begins, "About the value 
or correctness of what of it is here given," etc., etc., and yet Flaubert 
wept when he found in a published sentence of his a repeated particle! 

This little book was not needed to point out to readers that Tennyson 
is simpler to read than Browning, since he had a much simpler, less meta- 
physical mind; nor yet to show that Browning's fame must rest, in the 
ultimate analysis, on his lyrics and dramatic monologues rather than 
upon Strafford and Sordello. The attempt to prove that so noble a man 
was pig-headed, conceited, and unpleasant is an ungrateful and not a very 
worthy task. 

One last word; this book contains lectures given at the University of 
Virginia in a course under the Barbour-Page foundation. There is 
perhaps no place in the entire world where the particular tone of this 
book would be more popular and do more thorough injury to the young 
minds accepting it. There are numerous misprints and typographical 
errors in the book. We are sorry to have seen the book; we are sorrier 
that any publisher wanted to publish it, and we are most sorry that the 
author should have felt called upon to write it or to deliver the lectures 
contained in it. 



Goethe and His Women Friends. By Mart Caroline Crawford. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 1911. 

A man's intellect is never impossible to interpret more or less adequate- 
ly, but when it comes to his heart, that is generally to be left to the 
Eecording Angel. Mind may be followed and understood, but the heart 
very seldom. The "many-sided Goethe" was also many-sided in his 
emotions, and there would seem to have been in his nature a sensibility 
that responded quickly to almost every form of feminine attraction. 
But while Goethe was successively "in love," as the common phrase is, 
from his very boyhood on, it may yet be doubted whether he ever truly 
loved, unless it was his sister Cornelia, for whom he surely felt a very 
tender and sincere affection. For there is a great difference between the 
heart and the emotions, between emotional susceptibility on the one hand 
and a capacity for deep and lasting affection on the other. Whenever 
Goethe was in love he was always very much in love, as witness his 
neglect of his mother during Charlotte von Stein's ascendency; but he 
never loved as did Michael Angelo or Dante or Sidney, for instance. 
Love, who was the "Lord of Nobleness" to Dante, was to Goethe an 
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iris-hued, Psyche-winged visitant, always to be royally entertained, but 
never to be detained too long. When one touches upon Goethe, however, 
one ought by rights to begin with Rousseau, for emotionally, and in a 
measure, Goethe inherits from him. There is affinity between La Nouvelle 
TIelo'ise and the Sorrows of Werther, and the Prince of the Moderns was 
also in his youth the Prince of Sentimentalists. For no man, however 
individual and great, can wholly transcend his century, or rise above 
its feelings and its ideas. Like Rousseau, Goethe was very much a Man 
of Feeling. He was impatient of processes which seek to unravel a work 
of art, for instance, such as the first part of Faust or Hermann und Doro- 
thea, or seek to trace it back to its origins in personal emotion, interpene- 
trative imagination, and indirect experience. Yet no great genius has 
furnished fuller means for such unravelment of his work than Goethe 
himself. His voluminous Letters, the Dichtung und Wahrheit, his work 
generally, one and all have their many revelations. And Goethe loses in 
a measure, perhaps, just as does Rousseau, from this over-much self -reve- 
lation. We can always spare something to the dignity and grace of reti- 
cence, for it should be a point of honor toward ourselves, as well as toward 
others, that the greater the truth the greater the silence. But it was not 
the fashion of the times to "love and be silent," but to love and exploit 
one's emotions. And no man ever enjoyed the process more, or did it more 
adroitly, completely, and delightfully, than Goethe. It is safe to say he 
never denied himself an emotion, he never inhibited a heart-throb. But 
so soon as emotional energy began to cool and to crystallize into thought 
he dispensed with the emotional incentive, analyzed the two processes of 
feeling and of thought, and sought to present them objectively and ex- 
quisitely as art. How much of his manifold love-affairs, from Gretchen 
down to Ulrike von Levetzow, Goethe really felt it would be impossible to 
say; but surely no one ever reveled more thoroughly in his own heart. 
To paraphrase Epicurus — he cured his emotions by indulging them. A 
passage in Dichtung und Wahrheit gives the sentimental quality of this 
emotional enjoyment, so peculiarly Goethean, as distinguished from more 
sensuous delight. It runs somewhat thus : " How exquisite is a walk in 
the fields toward twilight, when the last rays of the sun are disappearing 
in the west and the moon is beginning to rise in the east: such is the 
dawn of a new passion in the heart before the complete extinction of an old 
one — we enjoy the splendor of two luminaries at once." No, Goethe as a 
sentimentalist is incomparable; but Goethe as a true lover does not exist. 

Goethe and His Women Friends, by Miss Crawford, handsomely illus- 
trated, is a very acceptable addition to Goethean literature. The author 
here brings together and presents in a clear and attractive way much 
scattered information, and a sufficiently full account of Goethe's Herzens- 
Wanderungen. It is a very interesting subject, this interplay of intellect 
and of emotion, of head and heart, for Goethe was a man every part of 
whose nature came into interrelated activity and use. The various women 
who touched his imagination through his emotions, and set that mighty 
force to work, are here set clearly before us, and we feel their importance 
and their charm. Of all Goethe's emotional fancies, however, the one 
that haunts imagination and lingers longest in memory is Ulrike. She 
probably had the gift and high privilege of being a Lover in the true sense 
of the word. 



